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COMMUNIST INTERROGATION, INDOCTRINATION AND 
EXPLOITATION OF AMERICAN MILITARY, AND CIVIL- 
IAN PRISONERS 


DECEMBER 31, 1956.—Filed under authority of the Senate of July 27, 1956, and 
ordered to be printed 


Mr. McCueLLaN, from the Committee on Government Operations, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 


MADE BY ITS PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 


INTRODUCTION 


What is brainwashing? Were the American prisoners of war in 
North Korea brainwashed? Has the Department of Defense taken 
any action to prepare American soldiers for such treatment as their 
Chinese captors inflicted? These were some of the pressing questions 
confronting this country and which led to an investigation and hear- 
ings by the subcommittee. 

Brainwashing is a loose term difficult if not impossible to define with 
exactness. It means many things to many nn. It has been inter- 

reted by some to be a mysterious and irresistible type of treatment 
based on certain psychological knowledge possessed by the Communist 
countries. To others it is continuous interrogation of prisoners, and to 
still others brainwashing is a misnomer for certain police practices 
that have existed for many years. Through the subcommittee hear- 
ings we attempted to portray the type of treatment received by our 

risoners of war from the Communists which is popularly known as 
rainwashing. We hope that through these hearings and this report 
the American public will have a better understanding of the Com- 
munist taathods of interrogation and indoctrination. How these 


methods originated, what are the purposes, how they are applied, how 
much success is achieved, are questions for which the subcommittee has 
attempted to find some answers. We feel that it is only through an 
understanding of this problem that we can hope to meet and solve it. 
Ignoring it, pretending it does not exist because what is revealed may 
be embarrassing, can lead only to disaster. 
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2 COMMUNIST INTERROGATION OF AMERICAN PRISONERS 


During the Korean war which started on June 25, 1950, 7,190 Ameri- 
can troops were captured by the Communists. Of this number, 6,556 
were Army, 263 were Air Force, 231 were Marine Corps, and 40 were 
Navy. Oni 4,428 of these prisoners were repatriated to the United 
States. In December 1953 hearings of this subcommittee on Korean 
war atrocities established that several thousands of American prisoners 
died or were murdered in prisoner of warcamps. The present investi- 
gation of the Communist method of interrogation and indoctrination 
supplements these earlier hearings but relates to an entirely different 
phase in the lives of prisoners and one which has never been explored. 

The armed services of the United States have had various studies 
made of what happened in Korea to the American prisoners of war 
and have willingly furnished much of these studies to the subcom- 
mittee. We wish to acknowledge the full cooperation of the Army 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, as well as the Department of 
Defense, in furnishing this information and for the help and assistance 
given to this subcommittee during the investigation and hearings. 


CIVILIAN PRISONERS 


Dr. Harold G. Wolff, professor of medicine in charge of the depart- 
ment of neurology, Cornell University, who was head of a group of 
20 civilian military scientists, has made an exhaustive study of the 
methods and procedures used by the Communist state police in the 
interrogation and indoctrination of persons regarded as enemies of 
the state." He testified that the methods used in Communist coun- 
tries have their roots in secret-police practices which go back for man 

ears.? These practices, commonly referred to as “brainwashing,” 

ave become refined and developed in this 20th century as a result of 
many years of trial and error. Russia by the 19th century had devel- 
oped a highly organized, effective, and powerful secret police. 

Many of the techniques used today came into existence in some form 
at that time. The method of arrest, the development of the personal 
dossiers on individuals, the use of repetitive interrogation and the 
isolation technique find their origins or owe their developments to the 
Russian secret police.’ 

The 20th century brought forth a development and refinement of 
these techniques. In many cases there is the abandonment of direct 

hysical violence. We find the use of Communist ideology and logic. 

e have the development of certain persuasive techniques, specifi- 
cally the use of intimate prisoner-interrogator relationship.* 

The system although highly organized was even more fully de- 
veloped during the famous purge trials in Russia in the late 1930’s, 
Later a good deal of experience was gained by the Russians in dealing 
with the Germans captured during World War II. About 1949 
their methods were communicated to the Chinese who utilized them, 





1 Public moara Communist zatrsopation, Indoctrination, and Exploitation of Ameri- 
can pay and Civilian Prisoners, pp. 3, 21. 


eP, 6, 
sP. 6. 


Norz.—aAll page references in the footnotes refer to the published record of the hearings 
of this subcommittee on Communist Interrogation, Indoctrination, and Exploitation of 
pap ay Military and Civilian Prisoners, June 19, 20, and 27, 1956, except where other- 
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COMMUNIST INTERROGATION OF AMERICAN PRISONERS 3 


but modified and altered some of the Russian techniques.’ These dif- 
ferences will be discussed in a later section of this report. 

Dr. Wolff stated that the term “brainwashing” has gained wide 
acceptance, but nowhere does there appear a successful scientific defini- 
tion for this term. Much of the public speculation about brainwash- 
ing is not supported by the evidence. The idea of brainwashing and 
menticide has been fostered by the Communists for the purpose of 
creating a false impression that their method and manner of conduct- 
ing interrogations is mysterious to the degree of being irresistible. 
It is true that the Communists have considerable skill in the extraction 
of information from prisoners and in making prisoners do their bid- 
ding, including signing confessions of crimes they did not commit. 

But the subcommittee hearings clearly established that there should 
be no mystery about the techniques the Communists employed. They 
are well known and eine. Actually their practices are based 
on the simple and easily understood idea of progressively weakening 
an individual’s physical and moral strength. 

The Communists do not possess new and remarkable techniques 
of psychological manipulation. Their methods are not based on some 
weird psychological theory. It was established through the testimony 
of Dr. Wolff and others that the aura of mystery and fear which has 
long been associated with Communist methods of interrogation and 
indoctrination is, in itself, a major factor in their effectiveness.” Actu-' 
ally, the Communists are utilizing a highly developed, but completely 
basic, and easily understood system in an attempt to obtain infor- 
mation from their prisoners and to convert them to beliefs acceptable 
to their captors. This is a point that was clearly established during 
the subcommittee hearings. 

Dr. Wolff testified that there are two systems in existence, namely, 
the eastern European, which is the Russian system, and the Asiatic, 
which is the Chinese system. Both are basically the same, differin 
only in their employment of certain techniques and in the aa 
indoctrination phase.’ 


Eastern European or Russian system 
Testimony revealed that a political criminal, that is, any person who 
is a threat to the Communist Party or to the state, is subject to the 
following system in Russia:'® The KGB, which is the state police, 
decides who threatens the party or the state. Once a person is ar- 
rested, he is deemed to be guilty. There is no hope for acquittal or 
vindication, as under this system judgment is made as to his guilt 
rior to his arrest. His case cannot be settled until a confession has 
n prepared which must be signed by both the prisoner and the in- 
terrogating officer.” 
Dr. Wolff furnished a typical timetable with regard to an individual 
accused of a political crime: 
1. Suspicion. 


oo w 
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eteay puetien ee Communist Interrogation, Indoctrination, and Exploitation of Pris- 
aes of War, p. 27. 
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> Pp. 10, 24. 
20 This is not the procedure followed in nonpolitical crimes. 
u Pp, 8, 9, 10, 11. 























4 COMMUNIST INTERROGATION OF AMERICAN PRISONERS 


2. Accumulation of evidence by surveillance and informers 
which takes approximately 4 weeks. 

3. Arrest and detention resulting in isolation and interrogation 
which embraces a period of approximately 7 or 8 weeks. 

4. Confession (12th week). 

5. Punishment.” 


Thus, the Russian system generally allocates a period of a few weeks 
to several months, during which time the interrogator must obtain a 
confession from the prisoner. The emphasis in Russia is placed on 
interrogation and not on indoctrination as it is in the Chinese system, 

During the first period when the KGB is deciding about an indi- 
vidual he is under suspicion and close surveillance. This period usu- 
ally lasts about 4 weeks. The party has decided that this man is a 
E itical enemy of the state, and it is trying to collect evidence against 

im. The individual, becoming aware of the investigation and the 
surveillance, grows anxious and fearful. The suspect becomes worried 
and filled with apprehension.’ 

When sufficient evidence has been collected by an interrogator, the 
person is arrested. This is effected quietly, usually in the middle of 
the night. The subject is not told the reason for his arrest. He is 
merely informed that he has committed some crime against the state 
and he knows what he has done. Asa matter of fact, during the entire 
period of his imprisonment he may not be informed of any charges.“ 

For a period of time, usually 3 to 6 weeks, he is detained in complete 
isolation. This is a very fearful experience. His room is small, be- 
ing approximately 6 by 10 feet. The light is apt to be burning 
in the ceiling at all times. He has no contact with anyone other than 
the guard. He has no opportunities to consult with anyone. Often 
he may sleep only with his hands exposed outside the covers, lying 
rigidly on his back and then only at fixed hours. Toilet arrange- 
ments are inadequate and are arranged to disgust and embarrass the 
prisoners. His cell may be purposely a little too cold or a little 
too hot. Many foreign nationals find the food distasteful, al- 
though it is adequate according to Russian standards, The prisoner 
may be caused to stand in one position for up to 20 or 22 Coie in 
which case he gets very severe joint and muscular pains, He is al- 
lowed only a short time for washing up. Sometimes he must eat with 
no utensils or must sit in a fixed position. If the prisoner has behaved 
in what is deemed an uncooperative manner, he may be allowed toilet 
privileges only at arbitrary and fixed times.” 

What is the effect of all this? The prisoner initially goes through 
a period of being bewildered, demanding explanations, wanting to see 
people, and complaining. This lasts for a few days when he becomes 
more and more depressed and humiliated. He is bothered by anxiety, 
perpiemnem, boredom, fatigue, and hunger. After about the third 
week he usually experiences intense fatigue, drowsiness, and craving 
for companionship. Gradually, his period of isolation develops in 
him a feeling of despair. Living in the filth of his prison with no ac- 
tivity often creates delusions and hallucinations. He has a great need 
for companionship, a great need to talk.** 





a P, 11, 

3 Pp. 14, 15. 

u P, 15, 

Pp. 15, 17, 18. 
3 Pp. 15, 17, 18. 
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Now the work of the interrogator begins. The interrogator is usu- 
ally a young man in his 20’s or 30’s who has no special training in 
psychology, psychiatry, neurophysiology, or any of the so-called scien- 
tific mind-study procedures. He has very little formal education 
beyond high school. However, he has had some formal training in 
being an interrogator and most importantly he is an individual with 
strong convictions about communism. 

The interrogator has his own problems. He must obtain a confes- 
sion from the prisoner, and that confession must have certain elements 
of plausibility. At the same time he realizes that the prisoner is 
srobably not guilty of the severe crimes to which he, the interrogator, 
is attempting to obtain a confession. However, he rationalizes his own 
conduct on the ground that he is serving communism and the state.” 

The first thing the interrogator does is to befriend the prisoner. 
He reviews the prisoner’s life history in great detail, asks about all 
sorts of personal incidents in his early life. From the beginning he 
persuades the prisoner that his sole aim is to help him. He tells him 
they know everything already and if he will cooperate and confess 
they can close this case. The prisoner is anxious to talk. The inter- 
rogator is never completely satisfied with the information that he 
receives and asks for more and more. Unimportant incidents in the 
life of the prisoners are gone into in great detail. Any discrepancy 
in the life story of the prisoner is interpreted as the prisoner being 
unfriendly and attempting to mislead and lie to his friend the 
interrogator.” 

In stage 2 of the interrogation, episodes and incidents of the life 
history of the individual which the interrogator has now learned are 
used to harass the prisoner. He becomes upset and disorganized. 
At this point the interrogator may threaten to withdraw his interest 
or may use punitive methods against the prisoner. Punishment by 
the interrogator may be causing him to stand or sit in ceri: in posl- 
tions. The prisoner strives to please the interrogator and becomes 
increasingly suggestible. The prisoner then is alternatively rejected 
and befriended, which over a period of time causes a severe mental 
strain. It must be borne in mind that during this whole procedure 
the only contact that the prisoner has with any person is his inter- 
rogator.™® An important and vital personal relationship has been 
established for the prisoner. 

Now starts stage 3. The interrogator continues talking to the 
prisoner, suggesting half-truths and urging upon him that the only 
possible and correct solution is for him to confess. This particular 
technique is repeated until such time as the conversations between the 
interrogator and the prisoner convinces the latter that he should do 
as his interrogator suggests. The prisoner has become more and more 
amenable. He is tired, alone, and has no one to support him. He 
rationalizes and accepts half-truths. With this rationalization he 
signs a confession and immediately is allowed rewards. He is per- 
mitted to sleep, to rest, and he is given better food. If, after this 

eriod of time, he recants on his confession, the case is reopened and 
e is again subjected to the entire series of treatments.” 


"P, 12. 
33 P, 19. 
3 P, 19, 
™ Pp. 19, 20. 
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The primary work of the interrogator has been to convince the 
prisoner that what he has done is a crime. With the advent of a suc- 
cessful confession the subject is now ready for trial and punishment.™ 

Testimony was received that well over 90 percent of the persons sub- 
jected to this treatment give confessions. There are those who never 
get to trial because they do not confess. These individuals are arbi- 
trarily dealt with by the Russians or allowed to remain in detention 
for an unspecified period.” 


Asiatic or Chinese methods 


Testimony revealed that the Chinese have adopted the methods 
used by the Russians with some modifications. The most important 
of these are as follows: 

1. Under the Chinese system the timetable is quite different, as 
there is an attempt to produce a long-lasting change in the basic 
attitude and behavior of the prisoner. Thus, indoctrination plays 
a very important part in the Chinese methods. 

2. The prolonged isolation as used in Russia is not used in 
China. The Chinese emphasis is on group interaction as distinct 
from private isolation. Thus, in China, a prisoner is generally 
in a cell with 6 to 8 other political prisoners. 

8. The Chinese use public self-criticism and group criticism 
for indoctrination as well as the use of diary writing as distinct 
from verbal discussions for the prisoner to give his auto- 
biography.” 

These are the main differences. However, there are some variations 
in detail. In China, after the period of surveillance and preparation 
for arrest, the individual is seized under most dramatic circumstances. 
The arrest is generally made by armed troops with a great amount of 
furor, and the prisoner is immediately taken before three judges who 
are also interrogators. At this time the prisoner gives them certain 
information.™ 

Because of the lack of facilities the prisoner may be subjected to 
so-called house arrest where he is kept under guard in his own home for 
weeks. Throughout this period of house arrest he is exposed to a 
certain amount of Communist indoctrination.” 

Ultimately, he is taken to a detention house where he generally is 
placed in a cell with 6 or 8 other political prisoners. This group is 
intensely competitive in attempting to bring to the newcomer evi- 
dences of his inadequacies and defects. He is exposed from morn- 
ing until night to this hostile group which engages in self-criticism. 
He must poruge, The prisoner has no privacy. The constant 
pressures leave him feeling defeated, humiliated, mentally dull, with 
a great need for talk and kindness. While he is rejected, reviled, 
humiliated, and brutalized by his fellow prisoners, he undergoes feel- 
ings of emotional nakedness and helplessness.” 

ring this period of time the prisoner is also subjected to interro- 
gations by an interrogator. The writing of diaries and autobio- 
graphic material is one of the methods used by an interrogator in 
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obtaining information. Such writings are rejected numerous times. 
After a session with the interrogator the attitude of his fellow prison- 
ers might bo guided by the prisoner’s appearance. Thus, if he is 
manacled the group bear down on him in an attempt to persuade him 
to change his attitude and confess. In many cases, the group of fel- 
low prisoners may beat him. There is increasing dejection, fatigue, 
sleep loss, pain, hunger, weight loss, mental dulling, and confusion. 
He is subjected to constant reading, discussion, and repetition of 
Communist material. All during this period of time he has inter- 
mittent sessions with one or more interrogators. He loses his capacity 
for making sharp discriminations.” 

As a result of this constant treatment the prisoner ultimately pre- 
pares a confession. Its preparation to meet the demands of the in- 
terrogrator is extremely difficult. On many occasions the confession 
is rejected by the interrogator. A new confession must be prepared. 
This might be rejected. Actually, various confessions might be pre- 

ared from 3 to 6 times. Finally, by rationalization and partial be- 
fiefs he is able to properly prepare a confession which. is accepted. 
During this entire period of time he must continue his study and dis- 
cussion of Communist materials. He is now tried and punished. His 
imprisonment may have already lasted for an unusually long period 
of time, as much as 5 years. Unlike the Russian system, he may be 
given credit for his pretrial detention when he is officially tried and 
sentenced.” 

The timetable as to Chinese prisoners is vastly different from that 
of the Russians. They are not only interested in getting a satisfac- 
tory confession, but they want to produce a different ideological atti- 
tude. They, therefore, through this rather long and arduous treat- 
ment attempt to convert the prisoner to communism.” 

The Chinese interrogators are generally far less experienced and 
less knowledgeable about American and European people than the 
Russians.*° 

As soon as individual prisoners are released they, rather quickly, 
fall into a place in society not very different from that which they 
originally held. The effects of the imprisonment are transient, and 
the released prisoner nearly always rejects communism and all those 
connected with it. 

Dr. Wolff testified that it was his conviction that knowledge of the 
process and the steps involved in either the Russian or Chinese sys- 
tem is the most effective weapon against them. 


ARMY 


In December 1953 this subcommittee held hearings on “Korean war 
atrocities” wherein testimony was heard from a large number of 
soldiers who had been prisoners of war. Those prisoners who were 
not deliberately murdered at the time of capture were beaten, wound- 
ed, starved, and tortured. They were humiliated, molested, publicly, 
displayed and ridiculed before the civilian populace. They were 
forced to march long distances without benefit of adequate food, water, 


” PpP, 27. 
s Pp, 27, 28. 
= Pp. 24, 25. 


"Pp. 30, 84, 
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shelter, clothing, or medical care. Testimony during those hearin 
developed the circumstances surrounding the Hill 303 massacre, the 
Sunchon Tunnel massacre, the Taejon massacre, the Bamboo Spear 
Case, the Naedae murders, the Chaplain- Medic massacre, the Kaesong 
massacre, as well as forced marches of prisoners of war. 

The present investigation supplements those hearings. It has to do 
with the treatment afforded American prisoners by the Chinese Com- 
munists from the standpoint of interrogation, indoctrination, and 
exploitation. 

estimony was received that 6,656 prisoners of war in the Korean 
conflict were members of the United States Army. Only 3,323 were 
repatriated to this country.“ The rest of the prisoners died, were 
murdered, or are still prisoners of the Chinese Communists. 

It is the official position of the United States Army that the proce- 
dures and practices employed by the Chinese captors were not brain- 
washing. In a pamphlet entitled “Communist Interrogation, Indoc- 
trination, and Exploitation of Prisoners of War,” issued by the De- 
partment of the Army in May of 1956, the following appears on page 
51: 

Reports of the treatment of American prisoners of war in 
Korea have given rise to several popular misconceptions, of 
which the most widely publicized is “brainwashing.” The 
term itself has caught the public imagination and is used, 
very loosely, to describe any act committed against an indi- 
vidual by the Communists. Actual “brainwashing” is a pro- 
longed psychological process, designed to erase an individ- 
ual’s past beliefs and concepts and to substitute new ones. It 
is a highly coercive practice which is irreconcilable with uni- 
versally accepted medical ethics. In the process of “brain- 
washing,” the efforts of many are directed against an indi- 
vidual. To be successful, it requires, among other things, 
that the individual be completely isolated from normal asso- 
ciations and environment. Several celebrated cases of au- 
thentic “brainwashing” have been reported during the last 
decade in Communist Europe and recently in China. How- 
ever, zt is obvious that such a time-consuming, conditioning 
process could not be employed against any sizable group, 
such as a prisoner-of-war group, because of the excessive time 
and personnel required. In Korea, American prisoners of 
war were subjected to group indoctrination, not “brainwash- 
ing.” Many POW’s were put in solitary confinement for 
various reasons, such as punishment for infractions of camp 
rules. However, this type of isolation was not used in con- 
junction with any “brainwashing” process. Zhe exhaustive 
efforts of several Government agencies failed to reveal even 
one conclusively documented case y actual “brainwashing” 
of an American prisoner of warin Korea. [Italic supplied.] 


Essentially, the Chinese had four goals with regard to their pris- 
oners of war. The first was to secure propaganda materials for 
psychological warfare efforts.* The second goal was to extract 





=P. 8, “POW” The Fight Continues After the Battle, published by Department of 
Daine, August 1955. 
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valuable military information from the prisoners. A third was to 
attempt to convert our men to communism as a way of life.*® The 
fourth was to undermine the American prisoners’ faith and trust in 
his country, his Government, and his political leaders.” In support 
òf their main objectives, there were also other objectives which had 
more direct effects on the lives of the prisoners. The Chinese Com- 
munists attempted to organize a net of informers in order to facilitate 
control of the prison population. They attempted to recruit col- 
laborators to assist them in implementing their indoctrination pro- 
gram. These collaborators would give propaganda lectures, would 
write articles, or would attempt to talk other prisoners into signing 
peace petitions.** 

The Korean war started in June of 1950. The Chinese assumed 
control of the Communist military operations soon after they entered 
the conflict in October of 1950. The technique employed against the 
prisoners that is described herein came into existence only after the 
Chinese entered the conflict. 

Most of our fighting men in Korea were well aware of the fantastic 
brutalities committed against American prisoners of war by the North 
Koreans from July 1950 until October 1950. The Chinese, in setting 
up their organization, adopted a so-called lenient policy and the 
organized physical brutalities generally ceased. However, as pointed 
out elsewhere in this report, there was a deliberate plan on the part of 
the Communist Chinese whereby poor food, poor clothing, and in- 
adequate medical attention resulted in a tremendously large number 
of deaths of prisoners for the period ending either in the spring or 
early summer of 1951. In the main though, where physical brutalities 
and tortures were used in connection with indoctrination or interro- 
gation, it was the exception rather than the rule.” 

The techniques used by the Chinese were very similar to those uti- 
lized by the Russians in the treatment of German prisoners of war in 
1941 and the Japanese prisoners in 1945.“ In fact it was established 
at the hearings that although prisoners were handled by the Chinese, 
the treatment of prisoners was directed by the Russians. 

The hearings established that Soviet Russia had key personnel in 
every major section of the Communist prison command. There was a 
Russian who served as liaison for interrogation and indoctrination. 
Several Soviet propaganda experts actively supported the Chinese in 
this phase. One such expert was from the Moscow Academy of Prop- 
aganda where career Communist propagandists are especially trained.@ 

In addition to the Soviets serving on the propaganda staff, two 
western newspapermen served as advisers to the Communist propa- 
ganda chief. These were Allen Winnington, a foreign correspondent 
for the London Daily Worker, and Wilfred Burchett, an Australian 
newspapermen. They were primarily responsible for the preparation 


*P. 93. 

=P, 89. 

7 Army pamphlet Communist Interrogation, Indoctrination, and Exploitation of Prison- 
ers of War, p. 36. 

* Tbid., p. 37. 

* Thid., p. 20. 

“ Pp, 46, 57, 58. 

“ Army pamphlet Communist Interrogation, Indoctrination, and Exploitation of Prison- 
ers of War, pp. 10-14. 

@ Pp; 39; Ree pamphlet Communist Interrogation, Indoctrination, and Exploitation of 
Prisoners of War, p. 58. 
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of propaganda in a manner that would be most acceptable to the West- 
ern World.* 

It was these two western newspapermen who were primarily respon- 
sible for the preparation of the Chinese pro Kauai for the United 
Nations prisoners and worked actively with English-speaking prison- 
ers in order to try to persuade them to accept communism and betray 
their own countries. 

A major command was set up by the Chinese Communists under a 
full general for the interrogation, indoctrination, and exploitation 
through propaganda of the American prisoner. ‘This unit was known 
as the educational and training section.“ 

The Chinese established a very rigid system of segregation. Pris- 
oners were segregated according to rank, according to race, and 
according to nationality. Officers were segregated from the enlisted 
men in an attempt to destroy any positive leadership in the enlisted 
men’s camps. Segregation served two other purposes. First, for 
control of the prisoners, and second, to achieve their objective, that is, 
to make a direct appeal to certain national groups and racial groups. 
Indoctrination material was tailored to fit the particular group.“ 

Shortly after capture, prisoners were marched to areas called col- 
lecting points. There the prisoners were assembled, briefed, and then 
widdend to permanent compounds. An English-speaking Chinese 
Communist officer would give a so-called welcome address, which con- 
sisted of an accusation against the United States for its participation 
in the war. While there, the prisoner was subjected to his first inter- 
rogation and he generally executed a form on which he listed his unit, 
his next of kin, his social and economic status, and the name of his 
commanding officer.” 

After he was placed in a permanent camp, the interrogations con- 
tinued and were more or less constant, being intermingled with the 
courses on indoctrination. The purpose of the interrogations was to 
obtain valuable military information. Harassment, deception, repe- 
tition, walking conferences, and writing essays and personal histories, 
were some of the techniques used. Thus, the prisoner might be called 
for an interview at odd hours of the day and night, might be awakened 
from his sleep or summoned during meals. He might be approached 
by individual interrogators on a friendly basis and invited to go for a 
walk around the compound. One of the most widely used methods in 
obtaining information was the writing of long, comprehensive essays 
on any phase of American life. Many of these documents gave in- 
formation about other prisoners. The enemy studied these essays and 
always called the prisoner back for clarification which automatically 
gave more information to the enemy.” 

Indoctrination was conducted by trained, skilled, and dedicated 
Communists. It consisted of two phases, the first characterized by 
violent attacks on the United States and our economic system, and the 
second characterized by the technique of comparison. During the 
first phase, they attacked the political and military leadership of the 
United States. They said that General MacArthur had resigned to 
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become chairman of Remington-Rand to make rifles to kill innocent 
Koreans. They said that Glenn L. Martin does not make aircraft 
for civilian use, but makes bombers. They claimed that the United 
States had violated the U. N. Charter. These are but a few examples.@ 

Throughout the second prom which took place in the permanent 
compound, we have again harassment, repetition, and humiliation of 
the prisoner.. These indoctrination courses were compulsory and 
lasted for a period òf approximately 1 year, during which period of 
time interrogations were in progress. The courses were given under 
the following titles : “Cause of the Korean War,” “The 60 Big Families 
in the United States,” “The U. N. Charter and the U. N. Organiza- 
tion,” “Admission of the New China to the U. N.,” “Profits by Wall 
Street,” “Illegality of Truman’s Order Moving Troops into Korea,” 
“Capitalism,” “Capitalism At Its Highest Stage,” “Decline of Capi- 
talism,” “Socialism,” “Construction of the New China,” and “Capi- 
talists of World War II.” They were aimed at exploiting the system 
in the United States and fostering the Communist cause.” 

The indoctrination program also contained a very heavy diet of 
Communist news. Among the publications which were available for 
reading was the New York Daily Worker and a number of other Com- 
munist American publications.” 

After these compulsory courses were discontinued, lectures continued 
ona oe basis. The degree of success of the Communist program 
is indicated by the fact that approximately one-third of the Army 
prisoners continued attending the lectures voluntarily.” 

Several organizations were in existence in support of the political 
indoctrination. The so-called central peace committee was composed 
of prisoners, and it assisted in the preparation of material for the 
courses given. The indoctrination material was forwarded to this com- 
mittee for modification prior to prisoner consumption. This gave the 
impression that the prisoners conceived and prepared most of the pro- 
gram. This committee was in charge of activities in all camps. In 
addition, there were other committees which supplemented the work 
of the central peace committee and were known as the camp peace com- 
mittee, the company peace committee and the squad peace committee.™ 

The central peace committee also had charge of propaganda. It was, 
therefore, a two-pronged committee. Lt. Col. Paul Von S. Liles, an 
American officer, was in charge of indoctrination. Since his return to 
the United States, he has been court-martialed and convicted but has 
been permitted to stay on active duty with the military. Maj. Am- 
brose Nugent, an American officer, was in charge of the propaganda 
activities. Upon his return to the United States he was tried but 
acquitted. 

Throughout the entire period of time the indoctrination and inter- 
rogation techniques were being used, propaganda activities were being 
carried out. Major Nugent and his men took instructions from the 
Communists, who in turn took their orders from Russian and Chinese 
officers. Under the direction of the committee, there was an elaborate 
Communist propaganda workshop staffed by approximately 30 pris- 
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oners. This workshop, which was located at camp 12 in an area a 
couple of blocks long and wide, had a modern swimming pool, tennis 
courts, and recreation activities of various sorts. The principal duty 
of the ar stationed there was to pose for propaganda shots. Ten 
men playing basketball would be photographed, and this would sub- 
sequently be published in various newspapers. Its purpose was to 
create the impression that prison life in North Korea was not much 
different from life in the United States.™ 

In the propaganda setup there was a Communist newspaper pub- 
lished by the prisoners, called Toward Truth and Peace. The central 
theme of this newspaper was accusing the United States of starting the 
war in Korea. Every week it was disseminated to each prisoner. 
Other propaganda activities included a Stalin Dramatic Society, a 
Lenin Debating Society, and various oratorical contests. Attendance 
at the functions of these groups was mandatory. The debating society, 
for example, would have for its theme, “Resolved that the United 
States started the war in Korea.” The side which took the position 
that the United States did not start the war was presented by known 
collaborators who would give weak arguments with the result that the 
other side would always win.’ 

The Communist captors used a simple system of reward and punish- 
ment to gain the cooperation of some prisoners. Thus more and better 
food, cigarettes, candy, alcohol, parties, sleeping late, and freedom 
from physical labor were used to gain some ovjectives.™ 

The Communists attempted to develop informers among the pris- 
oners. The system has been described by many as the most destruc- 
tive single factor against organized resistance to the enemy. Again 
the success of their efforts is indicated by the fact that testimony before 
the subcommittee revealed that 1 out of 10 prisoners were informers on 
at least 1 occasion.* 

Mail has always been a tremendous moral factor to the prisoners. 
The Communists established a system of releasing only letters whose 
contents reflected bad news. Letters bearing good news from home 
generally were not delivered. This created worries and loneliness on 
the part of the prisoner. 

Dr. Julius Segal, a research psychologist at the human resources 
research office of George Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
conducted an analytical study of the prisoner-of-war situation for the 
United States Army. He testified that 15 percent of all Army prison- 
ers were classified as collaborators with their Chinese captors; 80 per- 
cent were classified as neither collaborators nor resistors, and 5 percent 
were deemed to be resistors. The 15 percent consisted of prisoners 
who were either recommended for court-martial at the time research 
was done, or who had already been court-martialed or who had been 
suggested for other than honorable discharge. It also included men 
against whom some administrative action would have been taken if 
they had not already been discharged from the military service. This 
15 percent means that about 500 Army prisoners of war were deemed 
to be active collaborators.*® 
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The Department of Defense in its publication of August 1955 for 
all branches of the service, Army, Marine Corps, Air Force, and Navy, 
stated that there were only 192 collaborator suspects in all 3 services. 
Of this number, 68 were separated from the service, 3 resigned, 1 was 
reprimanded, 2 were given restricted assignments, and 6 were con- 
victed by court-martial. As of July 20, 1955, 112 cases were pending. 
It is interesting to note that the Department of Defense publication 
was in July 1955, but that Dr. Segal’s research was not furnished to 
the Department until about the first of June 1956. 

Asa matter of fact, Dr. Segal testified that 70 percent of Army pris- 
oners contributed in some degree to Communist psychological efforts in 
that they committed at least 1 act of collaboration. This percentage 
figure is an astonishingly large one, although it is recognized that many 
of the individuals signed a petition or confession or made a recording 
on only one occasion.™ 

The 80 percent middle group consisted of those who were neither 
collaborators nor resistors. Neutrality best describes their position. 
Like the collaborators, they were seldom the objects of physical pres- 
sure. Like the resistors, they were seldom the recipients of preferen- 
tialtreatment. They received less of the captor’s rewards. 

One of the aims of the Chinese Communists, handling the American 
prisoners, was to make them accept communism as a social and eco- 
nomic system above and beyond their prior beliefs, Basically all of the 
American prisoners were subjected to this indoctrination program. 
Only 7 percent gave any indication of accepting any part of the ide- 
ology of their captors, and only 1 percent could be regarded as being 
converted to communism to any extent.® 

There was no pattern established as to geographical location, reli- 
gious conviction, education, or the like on the part of the American 
prisoner.” 

It is important to note that the type of behavior, of accepting a 
reward in return for cooperation with the enemy, of collapsing in the 
face of the enemy’s biandickments and coercion, did not take place in 
the middle of a metropolis like Washington, but in the environment 
of deprived, physically and psychologically sick conditions which 
existed in the Kan prison compounds.® 


MEDICAL TREATMENT 


Maj. Clarence L. Anderson, who was a prisoner of war in Korea for 
34 months, and 4 other American physicians, who were prisoners, made 
a comprehensive study of their experiences along medical lines. He 
testified that from the start of the Korean war until the spring or 
summer of 1951, 38 percent of all prisoners of war died. These deaths 
were to a great extent attributable directly to the treatment by Chi- 
nese Communists. 

Food consisted mainly of corn or millet resulting in the average 
prisoner losing 40 to 50 percent of his body weight. There was much 
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illness associated with this malnutrition; in fact, many prisoners died 
of starvation.’ 

Stephen S. Jackson, Assistant General Counsel of the Defense De- 

raa testified that the total personnel imprisoned by the United 

ations Command in Korea was 173,219. The total number who died 
while in United Nations Command custody was 3,432. This per- 
centage of death of Ea in our custody is slightly less than 2 per- 
cent as opposed to the 38 percent who died in the hands of the North 
Koreans and Chinese Communists. The prisoner-of-war food ration 
established by the United Nations Command was designed to take into 
account the national diet of the prisoner and to be of such quality 
and quantity as to maintain the prisoner’s weight and health. Ap- 
proximately 214 pounds of food was issued to each prisoner per day 
and consisted of rice, barley and wheat, vegetables, fish, meat sub- 
stitute for fish, dried beans or lentiles, and condiments.™ 

Major Anderson said that no supplementary clothing was issued 
to American prisoners captured in the summer of 1950. Housing for 
the most part consisted of typical small Korean farm buildings con- 
structed of mud with a thatched straw roof. These houses had been 
abandoned by the North Koreans and were in an extremely poor 
state of repair. As a result, a number of prisoners froze to death 
during the winter when temperatures got down to 30° below zero.® 

American prisoners who were doctors were allowed to practice medi- 
cine during the first several months of their imprisonment, but only 
under the auspices of their captors. The medicine issued to them was 
totally inadequate. As an example, in one case enough penicillin was 
issued to treat only 1 individual for pneumonia, when in fact, there 
were 300 cases. Anesthetic equipment and surgical equipment was 
available rarely and then only for brief periods of time. As a result, 
operations were performed by American doctors in many cases without 
anesthesia. Surgery was usually done in a mud hut with no adequate 
preparation for the sanitation of the room. The medications that 
were available were never of sufficient quantity to be of any particular 
importance.” 

The hospital compounds were totally inadequate. There was no 
provision for nursing of the men who were hospitalized. Cold air 
entering the hospital from spaces between boards resulted in an un- 
healthy situation. For all practical purposes, the hospital was the 
death house.” 

In the spring of 1951 the American physicians were prohibited from 
practicing medicine and were subjected to indoctrination. The Chi- 
nese felt that they were not properly indoctrinated on how to cure ill- 
ness and specifically, they did not know what types of people on whom 
they should practice medicine and try to save.” 

The Chinese doctors were not properly trained for their job. On 
the average, their medical training consisted of from no formal train- 
ing whatever to approximately 6 months in a hurry-up aid-man course 
designed for bandaging, which is somewhat el to the course we 
give to our aid men. Many experimental operations which are not 
recognized by the medical profession were performed. 
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Many persons who would come to sick call complaining of a pain in 
any part of his body was treated by the so-called needle doctor. This 
treatment consisted of a short, rather blunt needle connected to a 
spring device and handle which was placed under the skin in various 
parts of the head of the patient. After the needles were so placed, the 
doctor would thump the handle of the needle so that the spring would 
cause a vibration. This treatment was expected to cure almost any 
ailment. It had the practical result of keeping prisoners from report- 
ing sick to Chinese doctors. 

Another practice was the administration of chicken liver. In this 
case a piece of chicken liver, approximately the size of a 25-cent piece, 
was implanted in the prisoner under the skin on the right side of his 
chest. Allegedly, this treatment was designed as a cure-all. Prison- 
ers selected for this treatment were men suffering for the most part 
from malnutrition and various diseases associated with malnutrition. 
The treatment was purely voluntary but many prisoners took it, even 
though the chicken liver might cause infection because the Com- 
munists increased the diets and the caloric and vitamin content of the 
food for those who would volunteer and to these soldiers who were 
virtually starving to death, it was worthwhile.” 


AIR FORCE 


Dr. Herman J. Sander, Director of the Maxwell Field Research 
Unit of the Air Force Personnel and Training Research Center, was 
in charge of a study of the nature of Communist exploitation tech- 
niques experienced by Air Force prisoners. Of 263 Air Force per- 
sonnel who were c: aptured, 235 were repatriated to the United States.” 

Dr. Sander testified that most of the Air Force prisoners were not 
subjected to the same group indoctrination that the Army was. 
Practically all of the Air Force personnel were considered by the 
Communists as useful subjects for special attention. The primary 
objective of the Chinese was to use them for propaganda purposes, 
particularly in connection with germ-warfare confessions. However, 
they were also selected for a very thorough interrogation for mili- 
tary information.” 

The reasons for the special emphasis placed by the Chinese appears 
to be threefold: (1) Air Force personnel would logically be selected 
as susceptible to charges of having dropped germ warfare, (2) 
amongst ‘captured Air Force personnel there would be a higher per- 
centage of officers and therefore a greater potential for propaganda 
purposes and for intelligence, and (3) Air Force personnel generally 
are more knowledgeable as to the military situation than ground force 

ersonnel and have a higher degree of training and technical skill. 
For these reasons Air Force personnel were “subjected to special 
treatment.”* 

During the early period of the Korean war, prior to the entry of 
the Chinese, Air Force personnel generally were placed in solitary 
confinement in crude shacks, holes, caves. ‘The holes were often half 
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filled with water. Neglect, malnutrition, and failure to provide medi- 
cal treatment for wounds caused a large number of deaths.” 

With the advent of the Chinese into the conflict and their assum- 
ing control, the interrogations became more thorough, calculating, 
and rational. Each prisoner would have one interrogator virtually 
living with him. There was a tremendous emphasis on getting de- 
tailed background information on the individual. The Communists 
desired to know to what organization or clubs the prisoner belonged 
what his parents did, how much property he owned, and the kinds of 
recreational activities in which he participated.” 

The effects of political indoctrination as contrasted to interrogation 
upon Air Force personnel was practically negligible because so few 
were kept in the mass camps where it went on.” 

Because the Communists wished to give them special intensive inter- 
rogation, most of the Air Force prisoners, both officers and enlisted 
men, were placed in a special officers’ camp about October 1951. Here 
while being interrogated the prisoner would be placed in a hut with 
no contacts except his guard or interrogator. Interrogation sessions 
ran for as long as 61 hours without relief.” 

Dr. Sander said that on February 21, 1952, the Communists’ world- 
wide germ-warfare campaign went into high gear. Air Force pris- 
oners, captured after January 1952, underwent a very severe treat- 
ment. Solitary confinement in small huts and caves, lack of medical 
attention, inadequate food existed, but the pressure from the stand- 
point of interrogation was constant. 

Forty-eight Air Force personnel were subject to this coercive inter- 
rogation after January 1952, primarily with a view to obtaining false 
confessions on germ warfare. A total number of 59 Air Force pris- 
oners were subjected to some pressure; 38 actually made some kind of 
confession, and the Communists used 23 for propaganda purposes, 
publicizing them throughout the world. Films of statements of six 
were shown as part of their major propaganda effort.™ 

Fifteen percent of those pressured agreed to confess after 1 month 
or less. Others held out for an extremely long period of time, and 
many refused to give the Communists any kind of statement even after 
24 weeks of interrogation.™ 

Dr. Sander testified that the methods were so severe that if any 
blame was to be assessed upon the returnees it should be placed upon 
the Communists rather than upon the personnel who returned. He 
stated that the use of the word “brainwashing” has been greatly mis- 
interpreted. He testified that the system used by the Communists in 
Korea was neither mysterious nor irresistible.** 

An example that even the worst of Communist treatment could 
be resisted is the case of Capt. Theodore Harris who testified before 
this subcommittee. 

On July 4, 1952, Harris’ aircraft was shot down. As a result, 
Harris was in a severe state of shock and was very badly burned 
around the face, hands, mouth, throat, and back. The skin on his 
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face was burned off. Within a short time he was captured by the 
Chinese Communists. 

For a period of several days until he reached the hospital compound 
in Pyongyang, Korea, he was in extreme pain because of virtually no 
medical attention. Maggots infested his burns and entered his ears 
and nose until his mental processes were being affected. Ultimately 
he was treated by a Chinese doctor. He remained in the hospital 
for approximately 5% weeks before his captors felt he was strong 
enough to be interrogated.** 

He was then taken out and placed in a trench, dug on the side of a 
hill about 21% to 3 feet wide, and about 614 feet long. His interroga- 
tions now began and were virtually constant. The first interrogation 
ended after 5 weeks when the interrogator became angry and struck 
Harris on the side of the head with a board. Harris lost his temper 
and struck the interrogator, and as a result was put in handcuffs the 
rest of the day. The next morning he was taken out and instructed 
to dig a hole in the ground about 3 feet deep, the size of a grave. 
They then told him he had a choice of either signing a confession that 
he had been dropping bacteriological bombs on North Korea and 
agreeing not to strike any officers, for which they would let him go, 
or otherwise they would shoot him. He agreed not to strike any of 
their officers provided they didn’t abuse him, but refused to sign a 
confession. They then put him before a firing squad but when they 
pulled the triggers their weapons were empty.” 

A new interrogator appeared on the scene, and he lasted approxi- 
mately 2 months, at which time he flew into a rage and had Harris 
put in handcuffs. During one period of time Harris was shackled for 
80 days. On another occasion he was handcuffed behind his back 
for a period of 2 or 3 weeks. It should also be noted that during the 
entire period of time he was a prisoner of war, namely, 14 months, he 
was in solitary confinement. Except for the initial period that he was 
hospitalized he received no medical attention other than that admin- 
istered by a corpsman who would come around once a week and take 
off his old bandages and replace them with fresh ones. While the in- 
terrogations were going on in the trenches, Captain Harris was forced 
to sit on the floor with his feet in front of him constantly. The only 
time he was allowed to walk was to go to the latrine.® 

On one occasion during the winter he was moved to a lean-to outside 
a Korean house. The temperature was 20 or 30 below zero. He had 
been furnished with a regular POW Chinese winter uniform, but this 
was not sufficiently warm against the intense cold. His toes and fin- 

ers became frostbitten, and no adequate medical attention was af- 
orded him.® 

The food was rotten, and, in fact, often inedible. On one occasion 
Harris, because he resented the type of questions he was being asked, 
went on a hunger strike which lasted for 12 or 13 days. His Chinese 
captors ended the strike by agreeing not to ask him any more bacter- 
iological questions. This agreement the Communists honored for 1 
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In January he was blindfolded, handcuffed, and taken on a long 
trip. He later learned that he had been transferred across the Yalu 
into Manchuria. After arriving at their destination, Harris was 

laced in a prison which was quite different from that in which he 

ad been. He was given bedding, placed in a large cell, 20 by 30 
feet, and was cleaned up. For the next 6 weeks he was interrogated 
daily, but more on a formal basis with a recording clerk present. The 
questions didn’t vary from those previously asked, but the food and 
quarters were better. Occasionally they would vary the heat in his 
cell from over 100° down to about 30° below zero. 

On one occasion, after a Chinese guard had wiped his feet on 
Harris’ clothes, Harris struck him. For this Harris was handcuffed 
and placed in a box which was about 30 inches square. He was forced 
to sit in it for approximately 9 hours, and was temporarily paralyzed 
when he was removed. They then took him out of the box and hand- 
cuffed his arms to his ankles where they left him for 3 or 4 days, fol- 
following which they handcuffed him in a conventional manner for 
about 6 weeks.® 

About the latter part of March he was transferred into an old prison 
where the cell was very small. He was informed that he was to stand 
trial for his criminal activities. The so-called trial lasted about 
6 weeks, Actually the trial was very little more than normal inter- 
rogation. He was allowed no counsel. He had no witnesses appear 
against him. They finally told Harris he had been found guilty and 
would be sentenced at a later date. 

While in this particular cell after a guard had been goading him, 
Harris punched him in his nose and broke it. This time he was placed 
in the same box for approximately 16 hours. While so imprisoned, 
they pounded on the lid all of the time. When they finally took him 
out, he could not walk and his mind was dazed.™ 

Afterward he was returned to his original prison, where conditions 
improved. He was furnished a grass mattress, clean clothes, and given 
smoking material. The food was comparatively good, much better 
than it had been. He was furnished much literature. During this 
period, about every 2 weeks he was permitted to take a bath, and once 
a week he was allowed to wash his clothes.’ 

When he was informed that he was to be repatriated, he recognized 
voices of his crew who were apparently in the same prison. He had 
not seen or conversed with any of his crew members ates the entire 
time of his ordeal. They were placed on a train and taken to Kaesong. 
There he not only refused to sign a document that they read wherein 
he admitted to engaging in bacteriological warfare, but he demanded 
a copy of it, which they refused to give him. The next morning the 
trucks arrived to take the prisoners to Panmunjong. Harris at this 
time informed his interpreter that he was not leaving until he got a 
copy of the statement with which the Chinese confronted him. The 
other prisoners left, but Harris just stayed where he was. After some 
time and after breaking the windshield of a jeep into which the Com- 
munists were trying to force him to take him back to the United States 
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lines, he was bodily removed in a truck where five Communist soldiers 
sat on him and finally dumped him into the United States zone. 


MARINE CORPS 


Col. William N. Frash, United States Marine Corps, testified that 
227 marines were captured during the Korean war, and 196 were re- 
patriated to the United States. Marine prisoners were segregated as 
to officers and enlisted men and were billeted in the same compounds 
as Army prisoners. They were subjected to the same treatment as 
Army prisoners insofar as indoctrination, interrogation, and exploita- 
tion were concerned.’ 

Three marines were subjected to action by the military for their 
collaboration. Two went through a court of inquiry and were cleared 
subject to restricted assignments, and the third was given a letter of 
reprimand and released from the Marine Corps. 

Colonel Frash said that none of the other marines who were pris- 
oners are known to have collaborated with the Chinese Communists 
or North Koreans. None, in fact, participated in the Central Peace 
Committee, the Communist publication Toward Truth and Peace, in 
Communist-sponsored oratorical contests, in Communist debating 
societies, or in Communist-sponsored plays. Fourteen marines ad- 
mitted signing petitions, but a thorough investigation satisfied the 
Marine Corps that these men had not degraded themselves or their 
country.” 

During the period of their captivity, the marines assisted each other 
and maintained their military organization within the prison camp. 
For the most part they took an interest and cared for their fellow 
marines who were in difficulty. The existence of a strong discipline, 
a well-organized chain of esprit de corps and faith were given credit 
for the very commendable showing of the Marine prisoners of war.’ 


PRISONERS OF WAR OTHER THAN AMERICAN 


Prisoners of war who were not American or British were interro- 
gated by a joint board of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps in Japan; 313 Turks, 40 Filipinos, 22 Colombians, 12 French, 
2 Greeks, 2 Netherlands, and 1 Belgian, were processed by this board. 
All of these prisoners were subjected to the same basic treatment as 
United States Army prisoners.? 

Maj. Marion R. Panell, who served on this joint board and who had 
reviewed their records, testified that there were two groups who were 
particularly outstanding, namely, the Turks and Colombians. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the Turks were captured in 1950 and the sec- 
ond half in April of 1951. A large majority of them were wounded. 
They were on so-called death marches and were imprisoned with 
American troops during the period of the very high death rate. Dur- 
ing this time, because of the great care they took of one another no 
Turk died. During this same period there was a relatively high per- 
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centage of deaths among the Americans. In addition, there were only 
two Turkish prisoners accused of having cooperated with the Chinese 
Communists, and these for the relatively minor offense of having 
sgos a petition.® 

one of the other Turks in any way collaborated or cooperated with 
the enemy. The Turks attended forced Communist indoctrination 
lectures, but partially because of the language barrier, the attempted 
communistic lectures accomplished very little. Testimony established 
that the discipline and esprit de corps of the Turkish troops were very 
important factors in their resistance to the Communist enemy. They 
lived under a rigid disciplinary system whereby the line of authority 
goes from the y down to the last man. They stuck together as a 
group in caring for their ill and wounded. Their native life is more 
primitive generally than ours and as a result they were able to better 
adjust to the Chinese diet. Their closeness to the Communist world 
and their hatred for communism were an important factor. They 
broke rules and refused to obey even reasonable requests of the Chinese 
Communists just because it was a request by a Communist.‘ 

The Colombians also did not succumb to the Communist teaching 
and did not collaborate with the enemy. Their record of resistance 
was comparable to the Turks. Major Panell attributed their outstand- 
ing performance to the strong religious convictions of the Colom- 
bians.’ 

GENEVA CONVENTION VIOLATIONS 


Testimony was given by Lt. Col. Robert F. Grabb, International 
Affairs Division, Office of the Judge Advocate General of the United 
States Army, that at the outbreak of the Korean conflict, the North 
Korean and South Korean governments and Communist China had 
not been signatories to the Geneva Convention of 1949, and, therefore, 
were not bound by it. The United States, which was a signatory, 
did not have the United States Senate’s consent to its ratification and 
therefore was also not bound. The International Committee of the 
Red Cross in Geneva, Switzerland, however, urged upon the partici- 
pants in the conflict the acceptance of the provisions of the con- 
vention.® 

On July 4, 1950, Syngman Rhee of South Korea announced that 
his Government would recognize the convention. On July 5, 1950, 
the United States Government announced its intention to abide by the 
terms of the convention. On July 13, 1950, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the Democratic Peoples Republic of Korea, which was the 
North Korean Government, informed the Secretary General of the 
United Nations that the principles of the Geneva Convention were 
being followed. The Swiss Government on J uly 16, 1952, was ad- 
vised by the Foreign Minister of the Central Peoples Republic of 
China that the Geneva convention was being recognized with certain 
reservations. The reservations ran to article 85 which deals with 
prisoners of war becoming war criminals." 
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Lieutenant Colonel Grabb felt that the pertinent articles of the con- 
vention with respect to prisoners of war which have been violated by 
the Chinese Communists and the North Koreans were articles 13, 14, 16, 
17, and 38. These articles generally deal with the following specific 
violations: Solitary confinement may not be imposed except in most 
rare instances and then for the shortest period of time; prisoners 
should not be shackled; they shall not be exposed to the curiosity and 
insults of the local populace; they shall receive adequate medical at- 
tention; their clothing must be marked; prisoner-of-war camps and 
hospital facilities must be marked; clothing must be adequate; they 
must be free from mental torment; officers may not be forced to work; 
and they must be free from physical maltreatment. One of the most 
important failures of the Communists was to provide a protecting 
power. The Geneva convention is very specific that a prisoner must at 
all times have ready access to a representative of a protecting power 
who has been appointed to watch out for his interest. Although the 
International Committee of the Red Cross made repeated attempts to 
obtain recognition, it never was successful in getting anyone into 
North Korea.® 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ACTION 


Gen. Graves B. Erskine, United States Marine Corps, retired, now 
assistant to the Secretary of Defense as Director of Special Operations, 
testified that the Defense Department is taking positive action in an 
attempt to deal with the prisoner-of-war problems that since the 
Korean war are known to be facing us. The Secretary of Defense 
appointed a committee to look into all aspects of the prisoner-of-war 
problem and a report was submitted on July 29, 1955. On August 17, 
1955, the President issued an Executive order which established a 
code of conduct for servicemen.°® 

The Department has developed a three-phase training program 
which has been in effect for more than 1 year and which places great 
emphasis on military discipline, esprit de corps and morale. The 
first phase includes a training program to develop a resistance to 
Communist political and economic indoctrination, a knowledge and 
appreciation of our American heritage, a familiarity with our world 
program aims, and character guidance including encouragement of 
religious beliefs. The second phase is designed for all units and 
individuals in preparation of combat. It stresses means to evade 
capture, and then escape and survival. The serviceman is taught 
how to combat and survive the physical and mental conditions which 
he might face under Communist control. He is taught how to deal 
with informers and collaborators. He is trained to combat interro- 
gation and indoctrination techniques. The third phase is designed 
for especially selected units and individuals. It generally deals with 
bringing aid and support of the United States to prisoners.” 

The training is aimed at the positive approach to the problem, 
namely, how our men can evade capture, escape where possible, and if 
captured, how to cope with the techniques employed by the Com- 
munists.™ 
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The Department of Defense has been assisted by representatives 
from labor, industry and patriotic organizations in aiina training 
in character and patriotism in the home, church and school prior to an 
individual entering into the service.” 
eoo General Eskine emphasized that military training and education is 
not the complete solution to this problem. Certainly the building of 
character and a knowledge of the moral and mental distructiveness 
: of communism cannot begin when a boy enters the Army. It has 
its responsiLilities, but so also do the homes, schools, and churches of 


America. 
The following is the new code of conduct for the various armed 
services: 


I. I am an American fighting man. I serve in the forces which 
guard my country and our way of life. I am prepared to give my 
life in their defense, 

i II. I will never surrender of my own free will. If in command I 
will never surrender my men while they still have the means to resist. 
IIT. If Iam captured I will continue to resist by all means available. 
I will make every effort to escape and aid others to escape. I will 
accept neither parole nor special favors from the enemy. 
IV. If I become a prisoner of war, I will keep faith with my fellow 
i prisoners. I will give no information or take part in any action 
which might be harmful to my comrades. If I am senior, I will take 
command. If not, I will obey the lawful orders of those appointed 
over me and will back them up in every way. 
V. When questioned, should I become a prisoner of war, I am 
bound to give only name, rank, service number and date of birth. 
I will evade answering further questions to the utmost of my ability. 
I will make no oral or written statements disloyal to my country and 
b j its allies or harmful to their cause. 

VI. I will never forget that I am an American fighting man, re- 
sponsible for my actions, and dedicated to the principles which made 

my country free. I will trust in my God and in the United States 
of America.“ 


l CONCLUSIONS 


Pe eee emp 


The popular conception of “brainwashing” is not supported by the 
evidence. In fact, the popular idea of Russian “brainwashing” and 
“menticide” is given encouragement by the Communists for the sole 
purpose of creating false impressions that their method and man- 

‘i ner of conducting interrogations is mysterious to the degree of being 
l irresistible. The subcommittee feels that the aura of mystery and fear 
which has long been associated with Communist methods of interro- 
gations and indoctrination is in itself a major factor in their effec- 
tiveness. 

It is true that the Communists have considerable skill in the extrac- 
tion of information from prisoners and in making prisoners do their 
bidding, including signing confessions to crimes they did not commit. 
But the subcommittee hearings clearly established that there should be 
no mystery about the techniques that the Communists employed. They 
are well known and understood. Actually their practices are based on 
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the simply and easily understood idea of progressively weakening an 
individual’s physical and moral strength. 

The Communists do not possess new and remarkable techniques of 

chology manipulation. Their methods are not based on some weird 
psychological theory. The Communists are utilizing a highly devel- 
oped but completely basic system in an attempt to obtain information 
from their prisoners and to convert them to beliefs acceptable to their 
captors. ‘This subcommittee feels that a realization of this should 
lace us in a far better position than we were in June 1950 at the 
be inning of the Korean war. 
he Chinese Communists and North Koreans violated articles 13, 
14, 16, 17, and 38 of the Geneva Convention with their use of isolation 
techniques, their shackling of prisoners, their exposure of prisoners to 
the curiosity of the local Saaai, their inadequate medical attention, 
poor clothing, gross inadequacy of foods, improper hospital facilities 
the inadequacy of Chinese doctors, and physical mistreatment of 
American prisoners. 

Certain Air Force personnel were subjected to intense coercive inter- 
rogation in order to obtain military information and false confessions. 
Individuals, such as Captain Harris, who were able to withstand the 
inhuman treatment of the Communists, deserve the gratitude and ad- 
miration of the people of this country. 

The United States Marine Corps, the Turkish troops, and the 
Colombians, as groups, did not succumb to the pressures exerted upon 
them by the Communists and did not cooperate or collaborate with 
the enemy. For this they deserve greatest admiration and credit. 

Although some Army prisoners exhibited a high degree of coopera- 
tion and collaboration with their Chinese captors, the subcommittee 
recognizes that this is not solely the Army’s fault or responsibility. 

We do feel that the military services are to be criticized for not 
having fully adapted their training programs to prepare troops to be 
familiar with methods used by the Communists, particularly where 
similar techniques were used by Russians in the treatment of German 
prisoners of war in 1941, and Japanese prisoners of war in 1945. The 
subcommittee recognizes that the military services have manpower 
problems over which they have very little if any control and that on 
parents, churches, and schools rests the primary and basic respon- 
sibility—a responsibility which cannot be delegated. Survival is not 
possible without family and religious training and a thorough under- 
standing of the principles on which this country was founded and now 
exists. If we fail in these fields, no army, navy, or air force, how- 
ever strong, can protect us. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The subcommittee makes the following recommendations: 

1. That a resolution be offered in the Senate of the United States 
proposing that the Senate express its great concern over the methods 
of interrogation, and indoctrination of American prisoners of war 
used by the Chinese Communists in Korea. This resolution should 
also recommend that the United States delegation to the United Na- 
tions be instructed to present to the United Nations the facts con- 
cerning the techniques and methods used by the Communists against 
American prisoners of war, together with the resulting violations of 
the Geneva Convention. 
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2. That schools and colleges of the United States should require the 
study of United States history, in order to enable the youth of this 


country to understand the principles on which this country was 
founded and has existed, 


The members of the Committee on Government Operations, except 
those who are members of the Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations, did not sit in on the hearings and executive sessions 
on which the above report was prepared. Under these circumstances, 
they have taken no part in the preparation and submission of the 
report, except to authorize its filing as a report made by the 
subcommittee. 
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